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ON    ME.    MOONEY'S    MOTION. 

"  That  during  the  Sitting  of  the  House  on  Thursday  the  20th  day  of  March 
instant  the  Member  for  East  Mayo,  interrupting  the  Member  for  West  Birmingham 
in  reference  to  General  Villonel,  said  that  General  Villonel  was  a  traitor,  whereupon 
the  Member  for  West  Birmingham  said  that  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  was  a  good 
judge  of  traitors  ;  that  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  thereupon  inquired  of  Mr. 
Speaker  whether  that  was  a  Parliamentary  expression,  to  which  Mr.  Speaker  replied 
that  the  honourable  Member  had  himself  interrupted  the  Bight  honourable  gentleman 
by  crying  out  that  soldiers  serving  under  the  British  Crown  were  traitors,  that  he 
deprecated  interruptions  and  he  deprecated  retorts,  and  if  the  honourable  Member 
did  not  interrupt  he  would  not  be  subject  to  retorts  ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker  ought  to  have  declared  the  said  language  of  the  Bight  honour- 
able Member  for  West  Birmingham  unparliamentary  and  should  have  required  its 
withdrawal." 
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(10.20.)  Mr.  BLAKE  (Longford,  S.) : 
1  rise,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  regret,  but 
with  an  absolute  conviction  as  to  my 
public  duty.  Your  office,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  high  and  enviable,  and  it  is  also  a  very 
responsive  and  difficult  office — one  in 
which  you  deserve,  and  are  entitled  to, 
every  consideration  in  the  discharge  of 
the  arduous  and  delicate  duties  which 
devolve  upon  you  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  and  in  the  heat  which  accom- 
panies debates  in  this  House.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  occupy,  in 
theory  or  ought  to  occupy  in  practice,  the 
position  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  made 
for  you  in  his  speech  tonight.  You  are 
a  high  executive  officer  of  this  House, 
but  it  is  its  instructions,  its  views,  and 
its  orders  which  you  are  expected  to 
execute.  You  speak  its  voice  to  the 
best  of  your  ability,  and  you  pronounce 
its  judgments ;  but  the  House  is  entitled 
to  supervise  and  revise  those  judgments 
which  in  its  behalf  you  give,  and  to  it 
you  are  responsible  for  every  word  and 
action  of  the  Chair.    That  power  is  not 


the  phantom  to  which  the  speech  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would  reduce 
it.     That  power  is  a  real  and   effective 
power,  and    without   its   existence   this 
House  would  be  your  concrete  slave,  and 
you,  Mr.   Speaker,  its  absolute   master. 
1  quite  agree  that  the  power  of  revising 
your  sentence  and  pronouncing  upon  it 
is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  undertaken 
every  day ;  that   this  is  a  power   which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  used.    Frequently 
you  act,  or  abstain  from  acting,  without 
any  call   upon   you   for   decision  as   to 
whether  an  expression  is  orderly  ;  and, 
when  no  objection   is   taken  from   the 
floor,  abstinence  may  be  sometimes  the 
wiser  course  for  the  Chair.      It   is   good 
that   Mr.    Speaker   should    occasionally 
be  a  little    dull   of  hearing.      But    the 
case,  in  my  judgment,  is  wholly  different 
when  an  appeal  is  directly  made  to  the 
Chair,    when    an    expression    used     in 
Parliament  is  challenged,  and  the  question 
is  put  to  you  whether  that  expression  is 
orderly  or  not.     In  that  case,  and  under 
those  circumstances,  I  maintain  that  it 
is  the  right  of  the  humblest  Member  of 
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this  House  to  obtain  a  judgment  upon 
the  point  whether  or  not  a  disorderly 
and  unparliamentary  expression  has  been 
used  towards  him ;  and  that  is  the 
essence  of  the  complaint  which  we  are 
obliged  to  make  against  your  conduct, 
Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
adopted  a  tone  which  1  was  glad  to  hear 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  repudiate. 
The  First  Lord  brought  up  ad  captandum 
arguments,  and  he  referred  to  various 
matters  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question ;  matters 
which  I  am  perfectly  convinced  never 
entered  into  your  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
grounds  for  your  judgment,  and  which 
I  should  have  been  sorry  to  think  for 
a  moment  could  enter  your  breast  in 
coming  to  your  conclusion  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the  line 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
taken,  to  advert  to  the  history  of  this 
transaction.  [Ministerial  cries  of  "Oh, 
oh!"]  Surely  some  hon.  Members  who 
do  not  realise  that  history  would  like  to 
learn  it.  I  maintain  that  the  interruption 
of  my  hon.  friend  the  Member  for  East 
Mayo  was  not  disorderly,  it  was  not  un- 
parliamentary, and  it  was  not  offensive. 
It  was  not  disorderly  if  it  was  not 
an  irrelevant  interruption,  and  if  it  was 
not  offensive  towards  any  Member  of 
this  House.  Interruptions  are  the 
commonest  things  that  occur  in  our 
debates.  In  the  very  speech  in  the 
course  of  which  this  interruption  occurred 
the  Colonial  Secretary  was  interrupted 
no  less  than  eight  times  by  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  and  not  one  of  those 
interruptions  was  disorderly ;  not  one  of 
them  was  considered  improper;  and  for 
not  one  of  them  was  he  called  to  order, 
although  there  were  some  lively  passages- 
at-arms  during  those  interruptions. 
Interruptions  within  well-understood 
limitations  are  the  very  salt  of  our 
debates.  They  allow,  at  the  best  moment, 
of  explanation,  of  inquiry,  of  suggestion. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  this  House 
could  endure  the  enormously  long 
speeches  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  especially  from  the  Front  Benches, 
if   hon.  Members    were  not  occasionally 


relieved  from  the  strain  of  earnest  atten- 
tion to  that  long-sustained  eloquence  by 
relevant  interruptions.  It  is,  then,  always 
a  question  of  degree  and  circumstance. 
And  where  the  interruption  is  more 
than  an  interjection,  the  Member  in 
possession  can  always  protect  himself  by 
declining  to  yield.  Where  it  is  improper, 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  can,  and  do,  interfere. 
Therefore,  it  can  never  be  said  that 
interruptions  per  s*  are  disorderly.  But 
this  interruption  which  we  are  discussing 
was  a  relevant  interruption.  The  Colo- 
nial Secretary  had  been  dealing  with  the 
question  of  improved  tone  in  the 
thoughts  and  feeling  of  our  enemies 
with  reference  to  peace  and  the 
prospect  of  their  acceptance  with  con- 
fidence of  our  terms,  and  he  alluded 
to  those  who  had  been  our  former 
enemies  who  were  then  fighting  with 
the  British  forces.  He  brought  up  the 
special  case  of  General  Vilonel ;  where- 
upon my  hon.  friend  the  Member  for 
East  Mayo  interrupted  and  said  that 
General  Vilonel  was  a  traitor.  The 
House  has  heard  the  evidence.  My  hon. 
and  learned  friend  the  Member  for 
Waterford  has  read  the  story,  which 
shows  that  my  hon.  friend  the  Member 
for  East  Mayo  was  literally  correct. 
Vilonel  had  actually  been  tried,  con- 
demned, and  sentenced  for  treason. 
But,  even  apart  from  that,  the?  state- 
ment was  justified,  because  General 
Vilonel  had  changed  sides,  and  after 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  his  own 
countrymen,  as  he  had  been  a  little 
before,  he  was  found  fighting  in  the  ranks 
of  our  forces.  Under  these  circumstances, 
even  if  there  had  not  occurred  the  sentence 
for  treason,  there  was  a  very  obvious 
sense  in  which  the  observation  that 
General  Vilonel  was  a  traitor  would 
have  been  justified.  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  old  saying — 

"While  we  love  the  treason 
(If  it  is  on  our  side), 
We  hate  the  traitor  still—" 

is  not  applicable  to  this  case.  I  would 
ask  hon.  Gentlemen  who  are  disposed  now 
to  take  General  Vilonel  to  their  bosoms 
how  they  would  feel  if  it  had  been,  say, 
General  Pole-Carew,  or  any  other  English 
General  you  please,  who,  under  similar! 
circumstances,  had  placed  himself  in  this 
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position.     So  the  interruption  was  true 
And  it   was  obviously  relevant  as  to  the 
suggestion    of    the    Colonial    Secretary 
about     confidence    and     good      feeling. 
Again,    the  interruption    was   not    per- 
sonal   to     the    Colonial     Secretary     in 
the   slightest    degree,  and    it    was    not, 
therefore,  offensive  in  a  Parliamentary 
sense.     I  deny  altogether  the  justice  or 
the  Parliamentary  propriety  of  the  state- 
ment made    by  the   First  Lord   of    the 
Treasury   that   the  interruption  of   my 
hon.  friend  was  an  offensive  one.     Words 
may  be   used,   and   rightly  used,  in  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  this  House,  towards 
men  outside  this  House,  which  are  not 
permitted  to  be  used  towards  hon.  Mem- 
bers.    It  is  our  safeguard  as  guardians 
of  the  public  welfare  to  have   immunity 
for  what  we  speak  of  those  outside,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  this  Assembly 
the  defenceless  generally  receive  adequate 
consideration;    and,  although — indeed,  I 
may  say  because — hon.  Members    know 
that  they  are  free  from  prosecutions  and 
from  any  legal  danger,  there  is  a  praise- 
worthy restraint  upon  what  they  say  in 
this  House  affecting  men  outside.      But 
in  a  Parliamentary  sense  the  words  used 
were  not   offensive,   being  applied  to   a 
stranger.     In  the  case  under  notice  the 
Colonial  Secretary  is  said  to  have  retorted, 
but  he  was  not  making  a  retort  to  any 
personal  attack  made  upon  him.     There 
had  been  no  such  attack — nothing  said 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  wound  his  feel- 
ings or  to  excite  that  ardent  passion  which 
we    know    he    can   sometimes    hardly 
adequately   control.      But,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  his   duty    was    not   to    meet 
offence  with  offence,  but  to  appeal  to  you. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  retorted  with  the 
expression  that    my  hon.  friend  was  a 
good  judge  of  traitors. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has 
given  to  the  House  a  legal  definition  of  a 
traitor.  Let  me  give  the  popular  sense 
from  Webster's  dictionary,  which  says — 

"  One  who  violates  his  allegiance,  and 
betrays  his  country ;  one  guilty  of  treason  ; 
one  who,  in  breach  of  trust,  delivers  his 
country  to  its  enemy." 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  suggested,  even 
by  the  First  Lord,  that  my  hon.  friend 
comes  within  that  definition  of  a  traitor. 
But  no  Member  has  the  right  so  to  stigma- 


tise a  fellow  Member.     Nor  does  my  hon. 
friend  need  defence  here.    The  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  in  defending  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  attempted  to  suggest  faintly  a 
repetition  of  the   insinuation  which  the 
Colonial  Secretary  made  against  my  hon. 
friend.     I  will  not  suppose  that  that  was 
really  his  line  of  defence,  but  that  sugges- 
tion   was    made.     I   pass  it    by.    There 
can      be      no      doubt     whatever     that 
the   Colonial  Secretary's  statement  was 
not   merely    an   offence    against    order, 
but  it  was  a  gross  offence  against  order. 
It    was    a    charge    of   treason.     There 
can  be    no   doubt    whatever  that   if   a 
phrase  of  that  kind  is  permitted  it  will 
be  impossible  to  keep  the  debates  of  this 
House  within  any  rule  or  order  whatever. 
There  are  plenty  of  retorts  to  a  phrase  of 
that  kind  not  more  unparliamentary  or 
offensive  than  it  is;  and  if  permitted  1  hey 
would  render  life  in  this  House  almost  in- 
tolerable    What  had  my  hon.  friend  done? 
This  was  no  retort  made  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary,    because    he    had    not    been 
attacked  and  he  had  nothing  to  retort 
to.     There  was  no  personal  attack  upon 
him.     If  there  had  been,   it  would  not 
have  justified  his  course;   but  in  truth 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  made 
and    commenced    the    personal    attack. 
Under  those  conditions  my  hon.  friend  the 
Member  for  East  Mayo  appealed  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.     I  have  agreed  that  there 
are  numerous  occasions  in  this  House  in 
which  in  the   heat  of  debate  words  are 
used  across  the  floor  of  the  House  which 
it   may  be  wise  for   you,  Mr.    Speaker, 
not  to  hear,  if  no  hon.  Member  rises  to 
object.     Often  you  may  feel  that  the  in- 
terests of  order  may  be   best  served   by 
your  not  intervening  of  your  own  motion ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  in  that  case,  the  House, 
no    one   having   risen   to  order,   would 
have  no  right  to  complain.    But  although 
this    may    be  so,    it   is  not  at  all    your 
practice    or    the    ordinary     custom    to 
permit,  without  instant  rebuke  from  the 
Chair,    offences   against  order  infinitely 
less  gross  than  this  offence  committed 
by   the   Colonial  Secretary,   which   was 
allowed  to  pass  unreprimanded  by   the 
Chair.      I  have  here  a  bushel    of  such 
precedents  in  your  own  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  during  the  time  of  your  predecessor, 
to  show   that  Speakers  have  felt  them- 
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selves  bound  at  once  to  check  the  danger 
of  what  may  result  from  the  commence 
ment  of  the  use  of  unparliamentary 
language  by  calling,  without  appeal,  for 
a  retractation  of  such  phrases.  But  while 
you  may  do  this  at  your  discretion,  with 
the  exercise  of  which  we  can  have  no 
reason  to  complain  when  no  appeal 
has  been  made  to  you,  I  main- 
tain that  the  case  is  entirely  altered 
when  the  offended  Member  appeals  to 
the  Chair.  Then  the  question  has  be- 
come serious,  for  it  is  the  clear  right  of  the 
humblest  Member  of  the  House  in  such 
a  case  to  demand  the  judgment  of  the 
Chair  as  to  whether  the  phrase  which 
has  been  addressed  to  him  is  a  Parlia- 
mentary expression  or  not.  The  reason  of 
the  strict  rule  against  offensive  language 
to  fellow  Members  is  not  that  we  are 
more  sacred  than  outsiders^  It  is  that 
we  are  at  close  quarters.  It  is  that 
offence,  will  engender  heat,  further 
offence,  and  general  disorder.  It  is  based 
on  human  nature.  Therefore  swift  and 
stern  repression  by  the  Chair  is  the 
only  security  for  decency.  Arid  when 
repression  is  recused,  worse  disorder  will 
ensue.  In  old  days  offences  led  to 
duels.  In  some  countries  there  are 
military  courts  of  honour,  For  hon. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  there 
is  but  one  court  of  honour,  and  that  is 
the  Chair.  We  must  depend  on  the 
justice  of  tjie  Qhair  sustained  by  the 
feeling  of  the  House.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  decorum,  the  dignity, 
and  the  decency  of  debate  that  hon. 
Members  should  refrain  from  personal 
and  offensive  expressions  towards  one 
another  ;  and  it  is  just  when  such 
offences  are  not  reprimanded  and  re- 
buked from  the  Chair  upon  appeal  that 
an  hon.  Member  feels,  unless  he  has  almost 
superhuman  self-control,  driven  to  that 
kind  of  retort  which  produces  results 
which  we  all  deplore.  When  an  hon. 
Member  appeals  to  the  Chair  for  justice 
and  does  not  receive  it,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  lamentable  results  will  ensue. 


That  is    the   reason   why   we   feel    the 
gravity  of  this  situation. 

In  this  case,  when  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Chair,  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  effect 
asserted  that  the  hon.  Member  who 
appealed  to  you  had  justly  subjected  him- 
self to  this  so-called  retort  by  reason  of  his 
interruption.  We  cannot  assent  to  that 
judgment,  which  does  not  accord  in  our 
view  with  the  justice  or  truth  of  the  case. 
And  finding  no  other  means  whatever 
of  obtaining  redress,  and  there  being  no 
indication  that  the  judgment  which  had 
been  rendered  on  the  20th  March  was 
not  to  be  the  rule  in  the  future,  there 
was  no  alternative  whatever  except  f^r 
us  to  submit  the  case  to  the  decision 
of  the  House.  We  were  not  so  foolish  as 
not  to  be  aware  of  what  will  be  the 
result  in  the  Division  Lobby.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  what  that  result  will  be, 
but  that  is  not  our  business.  Our 
business  is  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  justice  of  the  House.  The  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  do  not  regard  this  as  a  ques- 
tion of  justice,  but  more  as  a  question  of 
confidence  in  Mr.  Speaker.  We  do  not 
approach  it  upon  that  ground,  but  as 
a  question  of  justice.  Yet  I  am  quite 
sure  it  will  have  been  observed  that 
in  the  words  which  have  fallen  from 
me,  there  is  no  foundation  for  assuming 
that  I  think  there  has  been  anything 
in  this  matter  other  than  an  error  of 
judgment.  I  desire  to  state  that  most 
distinctly.  That  is  my  own  absolute  con- 
viction. I  believe  it  was  but  an  error 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Speaker. 
That  error,  however,  has  appeared  to  us  to 
produce  results  so  grave  that  we  con- 
sidered it  our  duty  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  final  issue  here.  And  I  will  add  this 
only,  that,  whatever  the  result  in  the 
Division  Lobby  may  be,  I  believe  this 
debate  will  not  be  without  its  fruits.  I 
believe  that  it  will  accomplish  something 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  scenes  as 
occurred  on  the  20th  March  by  preventing 
the  repetition  of  such  a  judgment  as  was 
on  that  day  rendered. 
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